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more than 100,000 men, of whom over half were Austrians, many
of them veterans of the Turkish wars. The diversity of their race,
habits and uniforms much impressed their British comrades. " The
drawings which Captain Cook brought back from the South Seas,"
wrote Major Calvert, " are nothing to some of our friends! " In the
demoralised state of France there seemed little to stop a swift and
resolute march on Paris. But the pedants of the Imperial Staff
would do nothing contrary to the canons of their text-books. Every
road by which a French raiding party might advance against rear or
flank had to be guarded, every outpost laboriously driven in and
even the smallest fortress stormed or blockaded. The army ad-
vanced with infinite slowness, spread out in an enormous cordon
from Maubeuge to Ostend. As soon as it reached the frontier
fortresses of Conde and Valenciennes, it stopped to besiege them
in form. Nothing would induce Coburg to advance further till
they had been reduced.

Here the Allied army remained for two months, trenching,
sapping and mining and suffering more from boredom than from
the enemy, while the chances of ending the war in 1793 evaporated.
Two hundred miles to the east 100,000 Prussians with like delibera-
tion besieged the Rhineland city of Mainz. The British public
watched these elaborate military exercises, at first with respectful
interest and then with a growing sense of tedium. It thrilled with
pride when it learnt how the Coldstream in a daring counter-attack
had driven the enemy from a fortified wood near Vicogne. It
listened with sympathy to tales of the trenches before Valenciennes.
But by the time the town fell on July 28th, a feeling of weariness
had set in. England was back where she had been before Chatham
taught her to make war by striking across oceans: in the inter-
minable labyrinth of Flemish bam and spire, march and counter-
march, sap and parallel so familiar to the youth of Uncle Toby and
Corporal Trim. Imperial Vienna's conception of a campaign was
one of reducing places. To seek out and destroy the enemy's army
in the field or spread dismay through his tottering system by a bold
advance were operations alien to its measured pace. They were not
provided for in the text-books.

The leisured country gentlemen who ruled fin-de-si&le England
proved obedient pupils. They were the product of the salon, the
palladian mansion, the stately periods of classic oratory and archi-